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Home  Economics  Circular  No.  2.  Jantjar't  l  1918. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  W  HOME  ECONOMICS.1 

IThis  Circular  replaces  Home  Economics  Letters  Nos.  4-13.] 


SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  connection  with  a  recent  public  school  survey  the  Bureau  of 
Education  sent  a  questionnaire  to  25  home  economics  leaders 
including  city  supervisors  of  home  economics,  normal-school  teachers' 
heads  of  home  economics  departments  in  universities  and  colleges^ 
and  State  supervisors  of  home  economics.  The  first  question 
concerned  supervision  of  instruction : 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  effective  organization  for  supervision  of  instruction 
in  home  economics  in  city  public  schools? 

(a)  One  supervisor  of  all  home  enonomics  teaching  in  the  public  schools  with  an 
adequate  force  of  assistant  supervisors; 

(b)  One  supervisor  and  assistant  supervisors  for  Work  given  in  grades,  another  for 
similar  work  in  high  schools,  and  a  third  for  night  schools; 

(c)  One  supervisor  for  food  preparation  and  allied  subjects  and  another  for  clothing 
and  its  related  subjects;  or 

(<7)  Supervision  for  grade-school  work  in  home  economics,  but  high  school  without 
supervision? 

Selected  replies  are  as  follows : 

The  most  effective  organization  for  supervision  is  one  supervisor  for  all  home  econom- 
ics teaching  with  an  adequate  force  of  assistant  supervisors,  some  of  whom  might  be 
distinctly  interested  on  the  food  side  and  others  in  the  clothing  subjects.  There  will  be 
less  wasted  time  through  needless  repetition  and  hence  more  valuable  lessons  taught 
if  the  home  economics  work  is  planned  by  a  broadminded,  well-trained  person  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  sequence  through  the  grades  and  high  school.  As  in  business 
there  will  be  less  friction  if  one  person  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  all  the 
work.  In  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  our  experience  that  it  is  more  efficient  to  have 
one  person,  except  in  the  prevocational  schools,  teach  both  the  food  and  clothing 
subjects.  If  there  was  a  supervisor  for  each  subject,  unjust  demands  might  be  made 
upon  the  teacher,  and  there  would  be  difficulties  in  assigning  teachers  and  arran-in- 
classes.  However,  a  supervisor  whose  training  has  been  concentrated  on  the  side  of 
the  subject  in  which  she  is  most  interested  may  get  better  results  from  the  teachers  of 
that  subject. 
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One  supervisor  of  all  home  economics  subjects  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
■with  able  assistants  to  help  supervise,  is  the  best  organization  for  these  reasons: 

Students  will  receive  a  more  unified  notion  of  the  home.  The  tendency  is  to  sepa- 
rate clothing  from  foods,  and  teach  the  subjects  as  though  they  Were  not  related. 
Domestic  art  teachers  are  apt  to  overemphasize  their  side,  and  domestic  science 
teachers  their  side.  What  we  want  is  better  balance,  and  I  believe  that  is  to  be 
obtained  better  and  easier  if  the  supervision  is  vested  in  one  central  power. 

Correlation  throughout  the  school  will  be  better. 

There  should  be  supervision  for  both  the  grades  and  high  school.  As  yet  our  work 
is  not  as  well  thought  out  as  that  of  mathematics  or  history.  We  are  feeling  our  way, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  had  better  have  some  one  who  has  done  a  goodly  share  of  feeling, 
to  look  after  the  less  fortunate  ones. 


The  supervision  should  all  go  back  to  one  person  as  a  source  of  authority.  Such  a 
person  should,  of  course,  be  as  broad  in  her  views  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  balance 
properly  the  claims  on  the  different  lines  of  work.  Assistant  supervisors  could  then 
be  appointed  to  oversee  the  work  in  detail,  if  this  were  necessary.  This  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  of  unifying  the  work  and  coordinating  it  at  the  present  time.  I  have 
seen  schools  in  which  there  was  great  lack  of  connection  between  the  grade  and  the 
high-school  work,  because  the  supervisor  who  had  charge  of  the  grade  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  high-school  work.  I  know  one  school  in  which  the  high-school  teacher 
does  not  approve  of  the  work  done  in  the  grades,  and  has  difficulty,  therefore,  in 
fitting  her  work  in.  In  this  particular  case  the  high-school  teacher  is  much  more 
adequately  trained  than  the  supervisor.  Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
supervisor  should  be  a  person  of  such  training  and  education  that  she  could  adequately 
supervise  the  whole. 


One  supervisor  of  home  economics  in  the  public  schools,  with  an  adequate  force  of 
assistant  supervisors,  is  highly  desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  allows  a  unified  form  of  administration. 
It  make  possible  proper  coordination  of  grades  and  high  school. 
It  leads  to  economic  administration. 
It  creates  higher  efficiency  in  the  individual  instructor. 

Night  school  should  have  the  same  excellent  supervision,  and  work  which  will 
lead  to  higher  courses  in  day  school.  The  same  supervisor  should  have  knowledge 
and  direction  of  these  as  in  the  day  school. 


There  should  be  only  one  supervisor  in  charge  of  all  the  home  economics  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  and  this  supervisor  Would  take  both  grades  and  high  schools; 
the  latter  need  it  as  much  as  the  grades,  and,  I  am  beginning  to  believe,  almost  more. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  supervisor  can  possibly  do  night  work  if  she  is  going  to  do 
justice  to  the  daywork,  but  I  think  that  she  could  have  her  head  assistant  do  this 
work  under  her  supervision.  If  the  supervisor  is  a  Woman  who  has  not  had  actual 
teaching  experience  in  both  the  food  and  clothing  subjects,  then  she  should  have  one 
assistant  who  will  supervise  the  side  with  which  she  is  not  familiar,  but  it  seems  as 
if  a  good  supervisor  would  at  least  have  a  working  knowledge  of  both  subjects. 


Home  economics  has  a  number  of  phases,  such  as,  cooking,  dietetics,  hygiene, 
sanitation,  home  nursing,  sewing,  dressmaking,  textiles,  house  planning,  etc.,  all  of 
which  simply  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric  of  home  making.  All  of  these 
subjects  are  so  closely  related,  so  woven  together  and  correlated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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separate  any  one  or  any  group  of  them  from  its  relationships  and  teach  it  well  as  a 
home  economics  subject.  Any  division  of  the  department  for  supervision  will  cause 
an  oyerstressing  of  some  phase,  an  underrating  of  some  other,  and  make  friction  in 
administration. 


There  should  be  one  supervisor  of  all  home  economics  teaching.  There  must  be  a 
well-coordinated  plan  from  bottom  to  top.  It  should  be  spiral,  with  carefully  gradu- 
ated work  unspoiled  by  senseless  repetition.  One  mind  should  control  policy  and 
practice.  The  high-school  Work  should  be  the  explanation  and  implied  science  in 
what  has  preceded  and  can  only  be  at  its  best  when  the  mind  which  directed  the 
grade  work  directs  the  scientific  verification. 

Night-school  work  should  also  be  directed  by  the  person  who  has  supervision  of  the 
other  work.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  person  who  will  differentiate  method  in 
dealing  with  (a)  children,  (b)  high-school  students,  (c)  extension  pupils,  (d)  adult 
pupils  of  evening  classes.  All  require  a  different  attack  and  method  of  procedure, 
and  it  takes  a  person  of  large  insight  and  experience  to  realize  this.  The  supervisor 
who  can  not  get  into  harmony  with  all  these  groups  will  fail  with  one  or  more,  but  the 
ideal  supervisor  is  the  one  who  realizes  the  difference  in  the  social,  technical,  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  different  ages. 

High  schools  need  as  careful  supervision  as  grades  since  the  teachers  divide  them- 
selves into  groups— (1)  Those  who  stress  the  practical  and  (2)  those  who  stress  the 
theoretical.    It  is  the  job  of  the  supervisor  to  make  a  mean  out  of  these  two  extremes. 

DUTIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1.  What  duties  should  devolve  upon  a  supervisor  of  home  economics? 

2.  What  should  be  her  qualifications? 

Excerpts  from  replies  to  these  two  questions  are  given  below: 

The  qualifications  required  of  a  woman  appointed  to  the  position  of  supervisor  are: 
(a)  Executive  ability. 
(6)  Adaptability, 
(c)  Tact, 


(d)  Patience  of  Job. 

(e)  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
(/)  High  ideals. 

(g)  Broad  training. 


(h)  Life  experience. 

(i)  Power  to  read  human  nature. 
(j)  Justice  tempered  with  mercy. 
(k)  Love  of  humanity. 

(I)  Practical  common  sense. 
(m)  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  work, 
theoretical  and  practical. 


The  duties  of  a  supervisor  of  home  economics  will  vary  with  her  responsibilities  in 
the  school  in  which  she  is  located.  Some  supervisors  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  actual 
teaching  once  or  twice  a  week,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Others  give  the 
teachers  instruction  and  they  present  the  work.  In  general  terms,  a  supervisor  of 
home  economics  should  be  responsible  for  the  course  of  study,  should  recommend 
the  equipment,  guide  the  instruction,  and  investigate  the  results  of  the  teaching  in 
its  effect  upon  the  children  and  the  community.  Plenty  of  leisure  should  be  left 
for  the  individual  teacher  to  work  out  her  plans  if  she  is  capable  of  so  doing.  Super- 
vision in  this  line  of  work  would  not  differ  essentially  from  that  in  any  other  practical 
arts  subject. 

The  qualifications  of  women  appointed  to  supervise  home  economics  should  be  as 
follows:  General  scholarship;  special  scholarship  in  home  economics;  experience 
if  possible  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  as  well  as  home  economics;  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  the  home;  knowledge  of  equipment,  prices,  suitable  locations  for 
laboratories,  etc.    She  diould  possess  tact  and  should  know  people. 
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The  supervisor  should  plan  the  course  of  study,  look  after  the  instruction  very 
carefully,  control  the  buying  of  supplies,  see  that  the  classrooms  are  attractive  and 
kept  in  order,  even  if  she  has  to  call  special  meetings  for  that  purpose;  hold  monthly 
meetings  for  certain  groups  of  teachers;  speak  occasionally  before  the  women's  clubs 
or  other  organizations. 

The  woman  who  is  appointed  to  the  position  of  supervisor  should,  first  of  all,  have 
personality  and  a  love  for  humanity,  so  that  she  can  see  some  of  the  big  problems  of 
daily  life.  She  should  have  the  best  training,  and  have  had  actual  experience  in 
teaching  in  every  subject  that  she  is  to  supervise.  She  should  be  adaptable,  so  as  to 
meet  the  conditions  in  the  different  schools.  She  should  dress  very  neatly,  and  she 
should  be  a  woman  of  fine  character  whose  influence  for  right  and  wrong  would  be 
marked,  and  she  should  be  a  woman  ready  for  all  emergencies. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  in  home  economics  to  do  these  things:  To  know  her 
teachers,  to  strengthen  the  weak  phases  in  them  and  to  develop  the  strong  points;  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  community,  to  adjust  the  course  of  study  to  those  needs,  to 
see  that  her  plans  are  earned  out. 

For  a  woman  to  be  a  successful  supervisor  of  home  economics  she  must  meet  these 
requirements: 

She  must  look  the  part  of  a  home  economics  woman.    An  untidy  woman,  however 
clean,  can  not  hope  to  produce  that  which  she  is  not  herself. 
She  must  be  physically  fit. 

She  must  possess  an  overabundance  of  patience,  sympathy,  charity,  good  will, 
and  kindness. 

She  must  be  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  the  atmosphere  about  her 
always  breathes  it. 

She  must  be  well  educated,  i.  e.,  she  must  be  an  authority  upon  her  own  subject, 
but  she  must  know  something  of  the  other  subjects  found  in  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  in  order  to  elevate  her  subject  to  the  plane  that  it  deserves. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Would  you  introduce  home  economics  teaching  in  the  same  grade  in  all  schools  of 
a  city?  Would  you  give  the  same  proportion  of  school  time  to  this  instruction  in  all 
public  schools?  Would  you  vary  the  types  of  materials  used  and  the  articles  pro- 
duced? In  what  grades  would  you  recommend  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  food 
materials? 

These  were  further  questions  asked  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  home  economics  instruction  in  public  schools.  The  inquiry 
contemplated  conditions  existing  in  the  larger  cities  and  especially 
those  along  the  seaboard,  where  are  found  so  many  children  of 
foreign  parentage.  Even  in  small  inland  cities  there  are  found 
sections  where  great  poverty  exists  and  where  many  of  the  children 
are  over  age. 

I  should  not  put  home  economics  in  the  same  grade  in  all  the  schools  of  a  city.  The 
introduction  would  depend  largely  upon  environment  of  student,  condition  of  the 
communities,  etc.  The  proportion  of  time  could  not  be  the  same  in  all  sections  of  a 
city,  some  communities  demanding  more  time  than  others.  Each  community 
should  be  treated  as  though  it  were  a  law  unto  itself. 

I  should  use  the  materials  best  adapted  to  the  community.  Every  school  might 
use  different  materials,  yet  the  fundamental  principles  would  be  the  same.  In  the 
eighth  grade,  even  in  the  seventh,  I  should  allow  students  to  make  a  whole  family 
recipe  of  bread  or  cookies  or  anything  else  which  could  be  sold  at  the  lunch  counter. 
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I  would  not  give  the  same  proportion  of  time  for  instruction  in  all  schools,  but  would 
give  more  time  in  the  school  where  social  condition  warranted  the  increase  of  time. 
Home  economics  properly  taught  does  more  than  academic  subjects  to  raise  standards 
of  morals  and  living. 

I  would  vary  the  type  of  materials  used  and  articles  made  in  different  sections 
of  the  city  if  conditions  varied  sufficiently  to  justify  the  change. 

The  work  should  be  adapted  to  conditions  and  needs  of  the  class  no  matter  where 
found. 

No  real  "large  quantity"  cooking  should  be  done  in  the  public-school  domestic- 
science  classes.  Family  quantity  cookery  should  be  indulged  in  frequently,  pro- 
vided the  products  could  be  disposed  of  through  a  lunch  room,  or  otherwise,  without 
bringing  any  of  the  lunch-room  drudgery  upon  the  cooking  class  or  causing  the 
repetition  of  processes  already  learned. 


I  advise  very  careful  adaptation  to  needs  in  a  cosmopolitan  community.  The 
work  might  not  be  in  the  same  grades  nor  of  the  same  amount.  This  adaptation 
will  be  entirely  in  terms  of  the  largeness  of  human  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  the 
supervisor.  It  is  much  simpler  to  lay  down  a  strict  course  of  study  and  hold  to  it. 
This  is,  however,  the  mark  of  a  very  dull  supervisor,  however  perfect  she  may  be  in 
knowledge  and  technique  of  the  subject. 

Although  I  would  give  all  children  some  experience  with  the  refinement  of  a 
carefully  conducted  household  with  a  fair  income,  I  would,  in  an  environment  of 
poverty,  use  materials  available  to  the  neighborhood  and  the  purse.  I  would  give 
large  quantities  to  all  children  at  some  time  and  to  the  children  who  must  enter 
into  the  actual  work  of  running  households,  almost  all  the  time.  This  is,  however, 
desirable  but  not  always  possible,  since  the  teacher  of  household  science  has  an 
economic  problem  which  is  controlled  by  her  appropriation. 

AMOUNT  OF  SCHOOL,  TIME  NEEDED  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  INSTRUCTION. 

How  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  home  economics  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  how  much  home  economics  study  should  be  required  of  all  high-school 
girls,  even  if  they  are  in  commercial  or  other  vocational  courses? 

Excerpts  from  the  replies  to  the  question  on  time  allotment  are 
given  below: 

With  a  good  teacher  even  one  lesson  a  week  will  do  wonders  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  pupils  should  go  every  day  for  three  months, 
or  twice  a  week  for  one  year.  The  latter  is  a  pretty  good  plan,  but  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  two  consecutive  days  because,  in  many  cases,  larger  quantities  of  food 
could  be  prepared  in  that  way  and  cooked,  the  preparation  made  just  as  a  woman 
would  do  at  home,  and  then  that  material  could  be  used  for  the  serving  of  a  meal 
the  next  day,  for  a  part  of  the  year.  The  same  with  sewing;  if  the  pupils  cut  out  a 
dress  or  prepare  it,  they  could  go  right  on  with  it  while  the  work  is  new  and  interest- 
ing, and  would  take  more  interest  than  if  they  waited  for  another  week. 

Every  girl  should  be  required  to  take  personal  hygiene,  simple  cookery,  care  of  a 
house,  spending  of  money,  how  to  select  and  make  proper  clothing  suitable  for  various 
occasions,  and  the  etiquette  of  daily  life.  These,  a  girl  should  be  taught — good 
manners,  how  to  meet  people,  how  to  travel  without  attracting  attention. and  the 
little  things  of  life  that  are  really  a  good  business  asset.  Many  girls  come  from  homes 
where  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  little  niceties  of  life;  they 
have  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  their  place  with  other  people,  and  unless 
certain  things  are  taught  in  our  high  schools  the  girls  get  them  nowhere. 
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Minimum  time  per  week: 

Fourth  grade  — 30  minutes  twice  a  week. 

Fifth  grade  — 60  minutes  once  a  week. 

Sixth  grade    — 90  minutes  once  a  week. 

Seventh  grade — 90  minutes  once  a  week. 

Eighth  grade  — 90  minutes  once  a  week. 

High  school    — 80  minutes  daily. 
Maximum  time  per  week: 

Fourth  grade  — 45  minutes  three  times  a  week. 

Fifth  grade  — 75  minutes  twice  a  week. 

Sixth  grade  — 90  minutes  twice  a  week. 

Seventh  grade — 90  minutes  twice  a  week. 

Eighth  grade  — 90  minutes  twice  a  week. 

High  school  — one  double  period  daily. 
Required  work  in  high  schools: 

One  year  of  sewing  and  one  year  of  cooking  (if  the  pupil  has  taken  the  grade  work). 
This  should  be  required  so  that  all  girls  may  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  handwork,  may  be  intelligent  consumers  of  the  factory  products,  may  intelligently 
spend  money,  may  know  how  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  and  may  intelligently 
run  a  home. 


The  minimum  time  per  week  that  may  be  considered  worth  while  in  home  economics 
is  one  and  one-half  hours  for  cookery  and  one  hour  for  sewing.  Less  time  would  seem 
a  waste  of  money,  time,  and  energy. 

One  and  a  half  hours  daily  is  adequate  for  all  purposes. 

One  semester  of  foods  and  one  semester  of  clothing  should  be  required  of  all  girls 
in  all  kinds  of  high  schools,  regardless  of  what  is  their  major  subject.  In  other  words, 
a  year  of  home  economics  should  be  included  in  every  high-school  course  for  girls, 
whether  the  course  be  English,  Latin,  commercial  or  college  preparatory.  Home- 
making  is  the  final  occupation  of  all  girls,  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  take 
something  to  inspire  their  respect  for  their  business. 


Two  hours  per  week  is  the  minimum  time,  three  hours  are  more  comfortable,  and 
three  and  one-half  to  four  hours  are  ample;  that  is,  for  just  one  subject. 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  subjects  should  be  required  of  all  girls  in  all  types  of 
high  schools,  because  every  girl  should  have  some  training  for  her  life  work. 


The  whole  question  of  time  depends  on  special  circumstances.  The  character  of 
the  children,  country  or  city,  rich  or  poor,  mountain  training  or  home  training,  all 
modify  conclusions.  The  number  of  years  a  subject  is  to  be  studied  and  the  number 
of  times  per  week  vary. 


For  cookery  and  allied  phases,  90-minute  period  twice  a  week.  For  sewing  and 
allied  phases,  60-minute  period  twice  a  week.  These  time  quantities  are  minimum. 
In  certain  schools  where  school  life  is  short,  and  human  adjustment  the  most  urgent 
thing  for  the  child,  I  would  want  four  or  e^en  five  times  a  week,  and  if  the  girls  were 
older  than  the  normal  I  would  lengthen  the  sewing  period  to  two  hours.  I  should 
watch  this  very  carefully.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  great  intelligence  is  neces- 
sary in  a  supervisor. 
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At  least  one  period  a  week  for  two  years  in  household  science,  stressing  dietetics, 
marketing,  preparation  of  meals,  hygiene  of  the  child  and  the  woman,  house  furnish- 
ing and  housekeeping,  house  construction,  invalid  diet,  spending,  and  budgets. 

In  household  art — dressmaking,  millinery,  scientific  study  of  textiles,  all  textile 
furnishing  of  the  home,  budgets  for  personal  wearing  apparel  and  for  all  the  family, 
budgets  for  house  furnishing. 

WHAT  SHOULD  AN  EIGHTH-GRADE  GIRL  KNOW? 

What  would  be  a  reasonable  attainment  in  home  economics  to  be  expected  from 
pupils  finishing  the  eighth  grade? 

This  question  was  intended  to  elicit  replies  that  would  help  in  the 
problem  of  the  large  number  of  girls  who  fail  to  reach  high  school. 

When  I  think  of  the  little  girls  in  the  tenement  districts  who  are  able  to  do  the  work 
for  the  family,  and  of  those  whom  I  have  seen  abroad,  who  are  such  perfect  house- 
keepers, and  when  I  think  of  the  thousands  of  girls  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  12, 
I  feel  that  if  I  had  charge  of  that  work,  I  should  like  to  begin  the  very  first  year  of 
school  because  at  that  age  all  girls  love  to  play  house;  to  set  their  toy  table;  to  put 
the  doll  to  bed;  to  help  mother  make  a  loaf  of  bread;  and  sometimes  it  is  easier  to 
teach  them  at  that  age  than  it  is  when  they  are  about  14.  Children  of  5  or  6  can  do 
nice  work  if  properly  taught. 

A  student  finishing  the  eighth  grade  should  know  something  of  practical  cooking; 
of  the  proper  combination  of  food;  something  of  the  value  of  food  to  the  body;  how 
much  food  she  needs  a  day  in  order  to  keep  well;  how  to  set  the  table  nicely;  to 
make  a  bed  properly;  to  keep  the  pantry  in  order;  to  wash  the  dishes  in  the  easiest 
and  best  way;  to  clean  a  room  nicely;  to  make  plain  underwear,  a  simple  hat,  and  a 
washable  dress. 


Since  students  leave  school  often  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  work  for  them 
should  be  given  as  early  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  a  student  should 
be  expected,  in  food  preparation,  to  be  able  to  prepare  simple  dishes  without  recipes, 
to  be  able  to  follow  a  new  recipe  intelligently  and  to  serve  simple  meals.  She  should 
also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  cost,  manufacture,  and  source  of  food  materials, 
and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  food  combinations  and  the  needs  of  the  body. 

In  housewifery,  she  should  know  how  to  sweep  and  clean  and  care  for  a  house, 
how  to  care  for  food  in  the  home,  and  should  have  skill  in  laundry  work.  In  some 
cases  she  might  also  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  division  of  the  income. 

In  sewing,  she  should  be  able  to  do  hand  sewing  neatly,  should  be  able  to  use  the 
machine,  cut,  alter,  and  fit  simple  garments  from  pattern. 


The  attainments  for  students  in  the  eighth  grade  should  be  (a)  in  food  preparation, 
the  technique  and  principles  of  the  sanitary  care  of  food,  including  the  preparation 
of  the  foods  which  form  the  diet  of  the  average  family,  and  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  food  for  the  body;  (6)  in  housewifery,  cleaning  of  the  household,  laundering, 
elementary  principles  of  household  management;  (c)  in  sewing,  the  fundamentals 
of  hand  sewing,  the  elementary  knowledge  of  machine  sewing,  the  making  of  under- 
wear and  simple  waists  and  wash  dresses. 


The  pupil  should  be  able  to  plan  and  execute  any  ordinary  nieaj,  to  understand 
all  the  principles  of  the  care  of  the  household  as  to  care  of  woolens,  silver,  glass,  paint, 
marble,  enamel,  rugs,  carpets,  woodwork,  and  so  on,  selection  and  care  of  foods, 
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duties  of  hostess,  waitress,  and  cook.  She  should  have  definite  art  principles  in 
regard  to  furnishing.  She  should  know  a  good  deal  about  practical  dietetics,  the 
care  of  the  baby,  and  something  about  preparing  food  for  the  sick.  She  should  know 
a  good  deal  about  household  furnishing,  including  linen  of  all  kinds,  and  she  should 
know  how  to  make  a  bed  swiftly  and  well.  In  short,  she  should  know  how  to  keep 
house.  I  do  not  think  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  science,  but  a  good  deal  upon 
practice  and  art.  In  sewing  she  should  be  able  to  make  all  her  own  clothes  and 
the  various  articles  which  are  part  of  housekeeping  equipment.  She  should  have 
had  the  kind  of  aesthetic  training  in  connection  with  her  work  in  art  which  shall 
have  developed  a  fair  amount  of  taste  and  refinement  in  selection  of  her  clothes  and 
housefurnishing. 


The  eighth-grade  student  should  be  able  to  follow  a  simple  recipe  independently; 
set  and  wait  on  the  table;  take  intelligent  care  of  food;  make  intelligent  choice  of 
food  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  digestibility,  and  food  value;  (preparing  a 
meal  independently  is,  I  think,  a  reasonable  attainment,  but  I  am  sure  that  our 
girls  do  not  get  enough  practice  in  this  to  state  it  as  one  of  our  attainments,  except 
in  schools  where  the  family  unit  plan  of  serving  teachers  each  day  is  used);  care  for 
the  kitchen  and  its  furnishings;  dust  and  make  bed  correctly;  carry  out  the  ordinary 
rules  of  sanitation ;  make  underwear  and  do  simple  mending. 

THE  SEWING  MACHINE  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  PATTERN. 

Sewing  is  now  taught  by  making  articles  of  real  value,  and  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  the  period  in  the  child's  progress  when  she  shall  be 
taught  the  use  of  that  best  of  household  labor-saving  devices — the 
sewing  machine.  Another  important  question  relates  to  the  use  of 
the  commercial  pattern.    One  teacher  states  the  case  thus: 

Machine  sewing  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  any  garments  are  made  the  seams 
of  v  hich  should  be  sewed  on  the  machine.  I  think  machine  sewing  and  hand  sewing 
can  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  We  ought  not  to  teach  the  sewing  of  garments  by 
hand  where  it  is  possible  to  make  them  on  the  machine,  for  many  children  should 
be  taught  a  minimum  of  handwork.  Commercial  patterns  should  be  used  from  the 
beginning,  as  soon  as  garment  making  commences. 

Another  supervisor  writes: 

Hand  sewing  should  precede  machine  sewing  only  a  short  time.  Machine  sewing 
should  be  introduced  early  and  parallel  the  hand  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 
In  this  day  and  age  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  able  to  use  a  machine  than  to  use  a  needle. 
In  a  properly  arranged  sewing  course  the  use  of  the  machine  will  not  interfere  with 
learning  to  sew  with  a  needle.  A  little  embroidery  introduced  at  intervals  through- 
out a  course  will  give  interesting  and  stimulating  needle  drill  and  can  be  used  as  a 
means  for  correlation  with  design. 

One  speaks  from  practical  experience  thus: 

We  begin  machine  sewing  in  the  sixth  grade.  We  believe  in  using  commercial 
patterns  all  along  the  way.  We  begin  with  commercial  patterns  in  the  sixth  grade, 
but  teach  drafting  in  the  first  year  high  school,  also  how  to  adjust  commercial  patterns. 

COURSES  IN  CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES. 

There  is  a  marked  agreement  among  home-economics  leaders 
consulted  by  the  bureau  regarding  clothing  and  textiles  despite  the 
wide  variation  in  practice  that  still  prevails. 
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The  questions  relative  to  the  planning  of  household-arts  courses 

began  as  follows : 

Please  state  the  age  or  grade  in  which  you  would  advocate  instruction  in  hand- 
work, such  as  crocheting. 

All  the  answers  apparently  agree  upon  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  crocheting  as  expressed  in  the  first  answer. 

Coarse  crocheting  is  a  good  preface  to  needlework  and  gives  excellent  drill  in  motor 
control  and  manipulation. 

Young  children  of  4  and  5  do  crocheting  in  Europe,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  children  could  not  do  it. 

Crocheting  in  worsted  and  coarse  materials  in  second  and  third  grades. 

Crocheting  in  fourth  grade. 

Crocheting  with  yarn  may  be  taught  children  of  8  or  9  years. 

Crocheting  can  be  begun  as  early  as  grade  4  or  5,  with  foreign  children  espe- 
cially. Whether  it  should  be  offered  as  a  study  would  depend  on  the  supervisor's 
ability  to  weigh  the  relative  worth  of  studies  in  relation  to  a  particular  situation. 

Handwork,  such  as  crocheting,  should  be  given  only  incidentally  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  occupy  time  and  use  odd  moments.  There  is  too  little  of  educational  value 
in  it  to  use  it  as  a  main  part  of  the  regular  course. 

A  second  question  read — 

Please  state  the  age  or  grade  in  which  you  would  advocate  instruction  in  hand 
sewing. 

That  sewing  should  begin  on  simple  articles  of  coarse  material, 
with  large  stitches,  is  indicated  in  every  one  of  the  replies. 

Hand  sewing  in  large  stitches  may  begin  in  the  second  or  third  grade,  but  any  formal 
course  in  it  should  not  be  begun  before  the  fifth  grade  at  the  earliest. 

Simple  hand  sewing  could  be  introduced  in  the  primary  grades  and  intermediate 
grades. 

Hand  sewing  can  be  begun  in  the  first  grade  or  even  in  the  kindergarten.  Accuracy 
should  not  be  emphasized  until  about  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  grade. 

Hand  sewing  in  coarse  materials  in  the  fourth  grade,  in  the  finer  materials  in  the 
fifth  grade,  and  from  there  on  through  the  course,  machine  sewing  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  up,  pattern  making  in  a  very  simple  form  in  the  fifth  grade  but  very  little  before 
the  high  school,  commercial  patterns  from  the  fifth  grade  up. 

When  the  girls  are  10  or  11  years  old  they  may  use  fine  thread.  At  9  to  10  years  of 
age  a  child  should  be  taught  sewing,  and  begin  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  at  11  or 
12  years,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  girl. 

The  next  inquiry  brought  forth  a  discussion  of  when  a  girl  should 
learn  to  make  dresses.  That  there  may  be  some  distinction  between 
a  course  in  which  a  girl  learns  to  make  a  simple  dress  and  a  formal 
dressmaking  course  is  apparent.  That  the  simple  dress  can  be  made 
in  the  eighth  grade  is  not  questioned. 

Some  elementary  dressmaking  should  be  done  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  a  course  in 
dressmaking  would  probably  come  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school. 

In  grade  eight  the  sewing  should  take  the  form  of  the  making  of  wash  dresses  and 
simple  millinery,  as  well  as  some  objects  involving  beauty  which  should  be  worked 
out  with  the  teacher  of  art.  Indeed  the  art  teacher  should  have  intimate  relation  to 
all  textile  problems  from  the  beginning. 
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Dressmaking  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  simple  one-piece  dresses  may  be  done 
successfully  in  the  sixth  grade  and  above,  the  more  elaborate  dresses  in  the  eighth 
grade  (but  still  simple)  and  real  dressmaking  in  the  high  school;  costume  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms  may  be  given  satisfactorily  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  elaboration 
coming  in  the  high  school. 

The  making  of  simple  dresses  can  be  done  in  the  grade  work.  Costume  design 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  a  high-school  subject. 

Real  dressmaking  may  be  started  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  high  school. 
Children  of  11  or  12  will  grasp  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  so  they  can  work  inde" 
pendently  at  this  age  with  simple  patterns.  Simple  wash  dresses  may  be  taught 
to  girls  of  14,  but  more  difficult  dressmaking  must  wait  for  the  high  school.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  costume  design  may  be  taught  as  low  as  the  elementary  school, 
but  really  original  designs  can  not  be  expected  until  at  least  the  senior  year  of  the 
high  school. 

Drafting  of  patterns  should  have  little  emphasis  in  any  place  in  the  public  schools, 
and  when  used  should  be  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  idea  of  correct  proportions 
for  the  better  use  of  the  commercial  pattern  or  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  cutting  of  a 
sleeve  or  simple  garment  without  a  pattern. 

A  question  relating  to  the  teaching  of  millinery  and  costume 
design  brought  forth  singularly  unanimous  statements.    In  only  one 
case  was  the  trimming  of  hats  suggested  for  grade  work.    In  those 
schools  where  the  girls  do  not  continue  in  the  high-school  course 
such  work  in  the  grades  might  seem  desirable- 
Millinery  has  its  chief  place  in  the  high  school. 
Millinery  should  come  about  the  same  time  as  dressmaking. 
The  trimming  and  retrimming  of  hats  can  be  grade  work.    Making  frames  and  the 
more  elaborate  millinery  does  not  seem  to  be  grade  work.    It  may  be  included  in  the 
high-school  course.    I  think  only  a  limited  amount  of  it  is  practical,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  a  very  vital  subject. 
Millinery  fits  into  the  ninth  year  and  above  that. 

Dressmaking,  costume  design,  millinery,  and  textiles  may  well  be  given  in  the 
second  year  in  high  school. 

Costume  design  and  millinery  should  be  correlated  with  design  and  should  come 
late  in  the  course. 

Costume  design  should  precede  or  parallel  dressmaking. 

Embroidery  and  design  should  be  taught  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  place  of  textile  study  in  the  schools  elicited  a  number  of 
interesting  replies: 

In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  any  particular  place  where  any  kind  of  work 
should  be  taught,  because  conditions  vary  with  the  needs  of  the  children,  with  their 
former  training,  and  with  the  method  of  the  teacher.  The  connotation  of  such  terms 
as  are  used  varies  with  each  person  using  them.  Textiles,  for  instance,  to  some  means 
an  elaborate  and  more  or  less  scientific  study,  while  to  others  the  simple  work  given 
in  the  second  grade  of  choosing  colors,  working  out  asimple  kind  of  design,  and  weaving 
a  holder  is  a  part  of  textiles. 

Some  study  of  textiles  should  be  started  in  the  lower  grades  and  continue  through 
the  high  school,  where  the  subject  is  pursued  in  connection  with  chemistry. 

Textiles  should  be  a  continuous  subject  taught  in  connection  with  sewing. 

The  study  of  textiles  in  a  simple  way  should  be  begun  early  in  the  grades,  letting 
the  work  develop  slowly  with  the  study  of  clothing  and  of  sewing. 
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The  study  of  textiles  should  be  taught  as  soon  as  work  in  sewing  is  done  The 
instability  of  material,  price,  wear,  etc. ,  should  be  emphasized.  The  simple  history 
of  textile  fibers  may  be  given  in  the  grades.  More  elaborate  work  of  this  kind  seems  to 
belong  rather  to  the  high  school. 

VALUE  OF  PRACTICE  HOUSES. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  approve  of  the  use  of  a  resi- 
dence or  a  suite  of  rooms  for  teaching  home  economics  in  the  public 
schools,  or  should  the  present  type  of  equipment  be  used  exclusively «" 
those  replying  expressed  approval  of  the  practice  house  or  apartment. 
One  states:  "I  approve  most  heartily  of  practice  houses  and  apart- 
ments and  of  the  use  of  the  school  lunch  room  for  teaching  purposes 
whenever  possible."  Another  foresees  certain  dangers,  for  she 
approves  "if  the  apartment  is  not  fixed  up  simply  for  show." 

Other  opinions  follow : 

_  I  heartily  approve  of  a  residence  or  an  apartment  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
in  any  kind  of  school.  We  need  the  present  equipment  to  teach  much  in  a  little 
time  and  the  apartment  or  house  to  apply  the  many  facte  gathered  in  the  laboratory. 
_  I  approve  of  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  some  phases  of  home  economics- 
i  e.,  household  management  and  home  nursing.  We  find  a  practice  kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  a  girl's  rest  room  quite  sufficient  for  these  subjects.  The  rest  room 
is  used  by  all  girls  of  the  high  school  when  excused  from  classroom  on  account  of 
indisposition.  The  home-economics  girls  have  then-  home  nursing  lessons  in  this 
room.    This  requires  tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  it  works  well. 

A  suite  of  rooms  should  be  a  part  of  every  high  school  and  in  all  grade  schools  that 
are  to  give  advanced  work  in  home  teaching 

The  nearer  the  equipment  can  approach  a  home,  the  more  success  will  result 
There  are  many  valuable  lessons  to  be  taught  in  a  residence  or  an  apartment,  and 

they  are  worth  while.    I  think  some  of  us  have  not  yet  learned  to  use  them  to  their 

tullcsfc  extent. 
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